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were banished (1397). Two of the "Appellants,11
Derby and Nottingham, escaped, having joined the
royal party, and were rewarded by being made
Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk respectively. The
Acts of the " Wonderful Parliament " were re-
pealed, and Richard, meeting with no resistance
and supported by a subservient Parliament, ruled
as an absolute monarch. When shortly afterwards
Hereford and Norfolk accused each other of treason,
Richard took the opportunity to complete the
destruction of his enemies, and, acting on some
unknown principle, banished both (1398). The
removal of two such powerful subjects may
have been wise, but the king committed a serious
blunder when, on the death of Lancaster, he seized
his lands. Hereford, availing himself of the absence
of Richard in Ireland, landed in Yorkshire and was
joined by the northern lords. The people had
been irritated already by the oppression of the
government ; the moderation of Hereford, who
proclaimed that he desired only to recover his
inheritance, won them over, and the king, finding
that he had no support, surrendered. A Parlia-
ment adjudged him to have forfeited his crown,
Richard signed an act of abdication, and the new
Duke of Lancaster was recognised as his successor
by the unanimous voice of both Houses (1399).

The character of Richard II. presents one of the
most curious enigmas in history. It is a mass of
apparent contradictions. For seven years he
appears as a constitutional monarch, but then he
suddenly changes into an unbridled despot. More-